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ARIUS DE ZAYAS, ‘considered by many 

critics the greatest caricaturist America has 

yet produced, has, in this issue, the second of 
a series of portraits of prominent persons. 





Me. DE ZAYAS is a leader in the camp of 

extreme Modernists, as will be seen by a 
careful study of this portrait. He uses but véry 
few lines, and with these few he pictures not only 
the outward features of his subject, but character 
and temperament as well. 








UMBER 1934, the issue dated March 28th, 
will be the first issue of a really new Puck. 
With ‘its six colored pages, its unusual art work, 
and its keen wit, it will be the first worthy 
representative of what Puck is striving at. Every 
issue of Puck is better than the last one. We 
think you have seen this so far. You will see it 
even more in future. Watch now for issue 
No. 1934. 
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O you admire the front cover of this issue ? 

A copy of it in full colors, on very heavy, 

rich paper, for framing purposes, will be mailed, 

postpaid, anywhere in the world on receipt of 

twenty-five cents in United States stamps or 
currency. 
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WATCH Puck’s Golf Idiot. This page in every 
issue of Puck is not only instructive, but 

screamingly funny. Be the first to prove the 

Idiot wrong, and get the Hundred-Dollar prize. 

See page 8. 

PUCK needs the kind of jokes that you like. If 
you think of something, or see anything 

really funny, send it in to Puck. 


UCK is having the greatest difficulty in obtain- 
ing contributions of the high standard 
required. Highest prices (cash-on-acceptance) 
will be paid for short, funny stories anywhere 
from three hundred to three thousand words in 
length. And remember, ‘‘ Puck pays, not by the 
line, but by the smile.’’ Art work of distinctive 
character—the unusual sort of work that does 
not, as a rule, find a.ready market in American 
periodicals —is especially desired. Puck will 
accept anything in the line of drawings, washes, 
or paintings, provided it is well done, good of its 
kind. On the other hand, mediocre work of any 
sort cannot be considered. Quality, not price, 
is Puck’s only consideration. 

Puck will use its best care with manuscripts, 
but cannot be held responsible for their loss. 
Manuscripts sent in by mail should be accom- 
panied, in every case, by a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they 
cannot be returned. 
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Persons and Personages. 





Painteo sy M. DE ZAYAS. 


Ho. 2.— Bernard Berenson. 
ART CRITIC. 
Socially, | am a teaser, a torturer, a mystifier. | am as cruel as a child. | am the greatest ego-centrist. Individually, 1 am the neurone of modern thought. 


My work is final. 1 am the sublime taxidermist of art. Therefore art exists. Modern art is nihil, does not exist, because | have not stuffed it. Perhaps | will. 
Perhaps | will not. Why should 1? Am I not the omnivident creator, eternally living in the seventh day of his creation? 











Te climax of our trip,” said the 
globe-trotting ball players of 
the match which King GEORGE witnessed. 
It was a good game, judging by the score, 

and the king is reported to have “enjoyed it immensely.” Indeed, 
there was intimation of more than a sportsman’s interest on his part 
in the national game of America. At a time when British and Ameri- 
can diplomats were occupied with vexatious problems of state, when 
the international relations were somewhat strained, the king’s enthu- 
siastic reception of MCGRAW, COMISKEY and Co. had more than a 











sporting-page significance. Ambassador PAGE sat at the king’s right 
hand and kept His Majesty posted on the finer points of the game. 
He missed but one trick, for which perhaps he should not be harshly 
censured, but what a chance was there! What a chance for GEORGE 
V. to plant himself for all time in the hearts of the American masses! 
What an opportunity to get solid with the genus rooter — and that 
opportunity. gone! 

By a whispered pre-arrangement Ambassador PAGE could easily 
have fixed it, and the next day American newspaper readers might have 
been thrilled to the core by something like this: “ At the beginning 
of the seventh inning the king rose in his seat in the royal box, and 
in the most approved bleacherite manner cried in a loud voice: “‘ Get 
up, everybody! Allup! Lucky seventh! Stret-t-t-tch!” 


That comes of having a dignified, silk-hatted gentle- 
man as Ambassador to the Court of St. James. An 
ambassador drawn from “the common people” would 
never have let the opportunity slip. And it was such 
a glorious, golden opportunity ! 
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HvERTA, whose recognition was vehemently demanded by JAMES 
CREELMAN, is now denounced by this correspondent as a 
money-mad drunkard. This the effect of a visit to the City of 


Mexico. 
. ne 


TH White Light District of Broadway and vicinity is said to be 
an attractive place, and now even the birds are finding it so. 
Broadway has long been a favorite resort of dead birds split open for 
broiling, but these birds are live birds. They find an agreeable 
incl and comfort in the electric signs of the theatres. When the 
fashion spreads all birds will be there, for not only are the signs 
warm, but the shows which they advertise are warmer still. If the 
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torrid influence of the Broadway stage extends to the signs outside it 
will soon be unnecessary for birds to go south in the winter. They 
may. countermand their reservations in Georgia, Florida, and the 
Carolinas and bask in the glowing heat of Broadway or the rising 
temperature of Forty-second Street. It is a matter which Director 
HORNADAY of Bronx Park should seriously consider. He knows the 
language of birds and he should pass the tip along. Many a robin 

oriole cannot afford the trip south, and now it is quite needless. 
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T® best proof that the Parcel Post is a success is the statement 
of certain Senators that it is a failure. Were it a failure 
these gentlemen would not take the trouble to discuss it; the fact that 
they do discuss it, and vehemently, is ample indication that it is 
makin good and treading hard on the toes of private monopoly. 
Tears, bitter tears, these Senators shed because the Parcel Post is 
“driving the small dealer out of business.” Ask these same gentle- 
men to justify a high-protective tariff system and they will tell you 
that “the day of the small dealer is past,” and that “ big business and 
combination are the inevitable evolution of the times.” Only those 
who have strong stomachs should sit in the visitors’ gallery of the 


Senate. 
‘e 


Just a word to Eugenists: The best-made kids o’ 
mice and men gang aft a-gley. 


‘Ne 


E have gathered from casual perusal of certain newspapers that 
they have n’t much use for the Dove of Peace. The course of 
President WILSON and Secretary BRYAN toward the Mexican rebellion 
does not meet with their approval. Mr. TAFT, when President, was 
described as “a man of straw,” and the present Administration is 
placed in the same general class. Now, the opposite of peace is war, 
and if the newspapers succeed in bringing the Administration around 
to their point of view, United States troops will cross the Rio Grande, 
and history will speak of the Second War with Mexico. Pause, esteemed 
contemps of the yellow press! Pause and reflect. If there is a war, you 





will have to fight it, or at least direct it, for there is nobody in the 
Departments of State, War, or the Navy who is competent to do so. 


Not even the generals or admirals are fit. Granting that the enlisted 
men are all right, their direction would fall squarely on your 
shoulders, just as it did in the war with Spain. 

Then was it shown all too plainly that without expert guidance 
from Park Row, American arms could never have triumphed. They 
would have been aimed and fired by mere soldiers and sailors from 
West Point and Annapolis. In the event of war with Mexico like 
deplorable conditions would obtain, and we submit that it is too much 
for one man to do, to look out not only for the firing-line, but for 
the commissary, quartermaster, ordnance, hospital, and strategy 


departments as well. 
oo. 


[ADMIRAL DIEDERICH’S tardy attempt to challenge the record of his 

part in the incidents of Admiral Dewey’s taking of Manila 
sixteen years ago is as unconvincing as it is tardy, and his attempt 
to re-open the discussion of his attitude in the face of the American 
blockade is as foolish as the figure that he cut at the time. 
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ARBITRATION won a great victory in the Senate when, by a vote of 
40 to 13, the amendments were voted down which were intended 

to exclude from the arbitration treaties vital questions such as 

Panama tolls, Japanese immigration, and the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Ow nice! Hand-ball court for prisoners in the Queens County 
jail!’ So much more pleasant than the old stone-pile. 
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ERELY a new version of it: An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of liability costs, 


















as Puck sees ir. 


T# Rev. Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS is by no means an 
optimist when it comes to forecasting the future of America. 
“In three generations,” he fears, “this country will be in the hands of 
men and women with foreign names.” We refuse to lie awake and 
toss restlessly. The world and human progress have both been in 
business too long to bother much about names. Britons were pessi- 
mistic when Saxon names got a toe-hold in England. England was 
“in the hands of foreigners.” After a while Saxons felt the same way, 
only worse, when Norman names became plentiful. Nobody 
worries about it now, except a few who try to prove their right 
to these same ancient names. As for America, POWHATAN 








considered JOHN SMITH an Offensively foreign name, and prepared 
to treat the owner of it with scant courtesy. In the Revolutionary 
war, LAFAYETTE, PULASKI, STEUBEN, and KOSCIUSKO were decidedly 
foreign names, but we call streets by those names now, and do not 
deem them un-American, Irish and German names used to be 
reckoned foreign, but they are no longer so considered. FLYNN and 
ROONEY are pretty fair American names; so are SCHMIDT and 
MEYER. GOETHALS, if we mistake not, is a foreign name, yet 
Americans are rather proud of it just now, even boastful. Suppose, 
in three generations, this country is in the hands of men and women 
with foreign names—what of it? It is now. Ask RAIN-IN-THE- 
FACE, the Indian, if it is n’t. 
xe 


During a public exhibition of the Morgan art treasures, 
at the Metropolitan Museum, all the lights went sud- 
denly out. The late J. P. always loved to keep the 
public in the dark. 
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(eRTAm students are working their way through college by teach- 

ing the tango and other modern dances. This is much more 
genteel than waiting on table at the college commons. As for mis- 
guided youths who tutor in the classics, they are distanced utterly. 
In fact, they are a positive menace to health and should be so treated 
by the college authorities. Do they not induce weak-willed students 








to sit for hours and hours in their bleak dormitory rooms, conning 
Greek? Cramped in attitude, numb in body, stagnant as to circula- 
tion, their victims creep wearily to bed at the hour when the tango 
tutor has his pupils at their best. The latter go wearily to bed, too, 
but they do not creep; “they shall lie down and their sleep shall be 
sweet” because of the healthy exercise. Morally, also, the modern 
dance is better for college men than the ancient classics. It is impossible 
to employ a “ pony,” although you can use a “trot.” 
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\Y/HEN Congress was revising the 
Tariff, the “infant industries” Wstace oo? 

raised the panic cry, but the Tariff is 

working admirably, with no damage to American business. The 
Money Trust tried to beat the Currency Bill by predicting calamity, 
but the new law is working to the advantage of business. Now an 
upheaval is predicted if President WILSON insists upon his measures 
for the regulation of the Trusts, but it is easy to discern in the acceler- 
ated agitation the influence of monopolies. Only the buccaneers of 
business fear the proposed laws. 
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In addition to its mountains, its lakes, and its ava- 
lanches, Switzerland has now another natural wonder 
It is a boy with two stomachs. The news should be 
suppressed, as it tends to make every other boy in the 
world dissatisfied with his physical lot. 
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pp‘ RTUGAL has set a new fashion in revolutions, turning the CAaR- 
BINARIOS Out of power without a shot, and establishing a new 
ministry, headed by BERNARDINO MACHADO. This puts the original 
patriots, who dethroned MANUEL, in control of the Republic, and is 
likely to put a quietus on England's efforts in behalf of the dethroned 
MANUEL. 
xe 


Res subject, resident in America twenty-two years and earning 

his living here, goes to Newark jail rather than send his 
daughter to school in obedience to the compulsory education law, and 
appeals to the British Consul. 
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juoce scores a masher, says a newspaper headline. For this 
relief much thanks. He usually “ flays” him. 
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JUST A TRIFLE NERVOUS. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MENTAL STATE OF THE MAN WHO——ER—— 
PREVARICATED ABOUT HIS INCOME 





FASHION’S SLAVES. 


gwar —It’s-a pity we could n’t see our- 
selves as others see us. 
MARJORIE —If we did, my dear, the slit 
skirt would n’t be so fashionable. 


* 


ONE GLASS TOO MUCH. 


PROVING THE PUNCH. 
na gee think his story has a real 
punch: to it? 
SKITTLEs.—Sure thing! You ought to 
have seen the way it put me to sleep 


GETTING TO BUSINESS. 
6s iy you think there is yet a chance of 
selling Mr, Nuskads an auto?” 
“Sure! He used to say he wished he had 
one; now he’s arguing he can’t afford it.” 








ING GUSTAF, of Sweden, is a 

rather pleasant man, makes a 

good appearance at social fes- 

tivities, and has no police-court record. 

As kings go, Gustaf has been measur- 

ably successful. So it is a pity to see him 

conducting himself in a manner which 

is likely to divorce him from his job, 

and throw him into the ranks of the 
regal unemployed. 

For some reason which is not quite 
clear Gustaf recently began to take him- 
self seriously. This is awkwardly pre- 
sumptive in an anointed king in the 
year 1914; but if Gustaf had kept still 
about it there would have been no 
trouble. Unfortunately, like many 
another person who suddenly perceives 
merit in himself, Gustaf was on tenter- 
hooks until he could run and tell the 
people about it. And he published his 
sentiments in the worst possible manner 
by making a speech from the balcony of 
his palace. 

What the speech was in detail is not 
important; the blunder was contained in 
Gustaf’s assumption that he possesses the 
tight to talk on important matters. He 
forgot that this right is one that is 
jealously monopolized by the common 
people of his realm. He forgot that the 
king’s verbal prerogative is confined to 
small talk about cuisine, repeating jokes 
from the comic papers, and instructing 
his subjects as to what clothes they 
should wear. So it has become necessary 
for the Swedish Cabinet to take Gustaf 
as gently as possible by the ruffle of his 
shirt, escort him to a secluded place, and 
request him not to exert his vocal cords 
unnecessarily until further notice. 

It is a pity to see a good-natured, well- 
meaning man, even though a king, 
so utterly rebuked, reprimanded, an 
otherwise rolled flat. Gustaf should lose 
no time in hiring an experienced press- 
agent, and do no more talking except 
through carbon-copies, properly edited, 
expurgated, sterilized, and published at 
regular rates, next pure reading-matter. 
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eeHArs kings have never been so 

mighty as history would have us 
believe, anyway. There is a growing 
suspicion that nearly all history has 
been written by two classes of scribes: 
press-agents and free-lance liars. That 
is, by men who lied for money, and by 
men who lied from choice—from the 
sheer unbridled joy of perpetuating a 
whopper. 

In this latter class must be placed Old 
Man Herodotus. Of all ardent, care- 
free, irresponsible liars, Herodotus is en- 
titled to the olive wreath. He may have 
been exceeded in particular events, as by 





Dr. Cook, for instance, in his North-Pole 
dash; but in the whole tournament of 
mendacity he made records that have 
never been approached. 

According to Herodotus the army of 
Xerxes included 5,100,000 men. Ob- 
serve what a talented liar he was, from 
the addition of that extra 100,000 men. 
If he had said merely 5,000,000, every- 
body might have remarked, “Oh, yes, 
in round numbers!” But Herodotus was 
always very exact about everything. 
He had the gift of a multiplying eye. 
And when he was in liquor he saw 
strange things, all of which he faithfully 
recorded in his little book. 

The other class of historian — the 
press-agent—is less lovable to contem- 
plate. These men attached themselves 
to wealthy politicians, and extolled the 
virtues of their employers with no more 
regard for fact than a modern afternoon 
newspaper. 

Each ruler, potentate, dictator, or boss 
that marched to battle took with him a 
corps of these trained press-agents. 
With them at his side he simply could 
not lose. No matter how valorous the 
opposition might be, they appeared as 
mere bush-leaguers in the bulletins sent 
home. 

As long as an army had its press- 
agents with it, it was invulnerable— 
so far as the folks at home could know 
anything about it. 

It can’t be denied that this expert 
lying has produced mighty readable 
literature. It is interesting, if untrue. 
Perhaps the truth would be far less 
entertaining. But—if your young man 
comes home from school some day with 
a blooded nose, a blue eye, clothing torn 
to shreds, and says that he was attacked 
by a mob of twenty armed men, each 
tiding an elephant and bearing a sword 
twelve feet long, and that he put them 
all to flight with his slingshot: you may 
know what has happened, the lad has 
been studying history. 
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Re disrespect is meant in referring to 

the “afternoon newspaper” in the 
paragraph above. Certainly no disrespect 
to an afternoon newspaper like the New 
York Evening Post, which would rather 
cut down a whole orchard of cherry- 
trees than tell a single untrue thing in 
its columns. 

But the limited, although select, cir- 
culation of the Evening Post tends to 
show that the people do not admire 
veracity so greatly, after all. They 
have become habituated to reading the 
news several hours before it happens, and 
that is a habit excessively difficult to 
give up, like gossip. 








| is in the columns of the country 

newspaper that we must look for 
straightforward narration of facts. So, 
at least, said Mr. James H. Callaman, 
editor of the Schenectady Times-Star, in 
speaking to the New York University 
School of Journalism. He thinks that 
the enterprising country weekly is the 
best type of newspaper printed, “‘in that 
it adheres most strongly to the news 
ideal.” 

But it depends on what you call 
“news.” If “news” is the plain state- 
ment of events, Mr. Callaman is right. 
But if “news” is what the reporter 
thinks occurred, or ought to have done, 
embellished by what he thinks news- 
paper readers would like to hear about it, 
adulterated by what the editor thinks 
the newspaper ought to print about it, 
served up in the way the headline writer 
thinks it ought to appear—if this is 
“news,” the country newspaper is so far 
behind the times it will eventually meet 
itself coming back. 

For instance, there appears in the “local 
column” of the Perkinsville Palladium, 
the following item: 

“Ben Brown has left town.” 

In Perkinsville this is adequate, inform- 
ing, and proper. It conveys the honest, 
possibly useful, information that Ben 
Brown has gone hence; no more, no less. 

Now mark how the same item of 
“news” appears in the metropolitan daily 
newspaper : 

“Mr. Benjamin H. Brown, of 121 
Walnut Avenue, has left this city, and 
many persons are anxiously inquiring as 
to his whereabouts. Miss Verne Doolittle, 
who lives in an adjoining street, is also 
missing. She is sixteen years of age, tall, 
handsome, and wore a black suit and a 
sailor hat when last seen. Mr. Brown 
has always borne a good reputation in 
his neighborhood. He is a nephew of 
William T. Brown, the millionaire ice- 
man, whose first wife was Ernestine 
Walton, the vaudeville singer that eloped 
with a Yale graduate in 1899. Cross (x) 
marks the place in the accompanying 
photograph where Brown was last seen 
talking with his Chinese laundryman.” 

A week later, in Perkinsville, the 
Palladium reports: 

“Ben Brown has returned to town.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Benjamin H, 
Brown, in the metropolis, also returns 
home. It is discovered that he was 
called suddenly away on business. It is 
also discovered that Miss Verne Doolittle 
had merely gone to spend the week 
with her aunt Emma. Now—what does 
the city newspaper print about this? 

Nothing whatever. Having cooked up 
a fine dinner of scandal, it leaves the 
dishes for Mr. Benjamin H. Brown to 


wash. Freeman Tilden 























































‘*Get it over, old top!’’ 





id any reader of Puck can show 

that the Idiot is wrong, he 
will receive from Puck the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
and the Golf Idiot will go without 
salary for that week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF 
ID'OT, PUCK, 303 Lafayette 
St., N. Y. All letters, to receive 
consideration, must be signed with 
full name and address. 

Letters received by PUCK’S Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
first letter each week PROVING 
HIM WRONG. 
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AID the Idiot: “You have heard of 
the tail wagging the dog, have n’t 
you?” 

With the customary safeguards we 
admitted that we had heard of it. 

“Well,”’ said he, “that’s not a cir- 
cumstance compared with the weird 
way the waggle wags the wabbly golfer. 

““Some of them spend three times 
as much time waggling and wabbling 
as they do playing. Fortunately many 
of them enjoy it, which is more than 
those behind them do. 

“The waggle is, with about eighty 
per cent. of the persons who frequent 
—or infest—golf courses, eighty per 
cent. moral cowardice.” 

“Explain that double eighty per 
cent., please.”’ 

“Well, it’s like this: Four-fifths of 
the golfers who golf, and many who 
don’t, occupy far too much time doing 
India club exercises on the links 
instead of getting on with the game, 
unsettling themselves for their swing 
instead of gaining any advantage. 

“Let me show you all that is neces- 
sary in the way of a waggle. This is 
not the waggle that wags the golfer— 
as do so many. It is the first and 
only waggle, | believe, ever shown in a 











weekly journal. In fact, the waggle is 
rarely, if ever, shown in a book or 
paper, yet it is important. 

“You must address the ball like 
this, with your weight equally distri- 
buted between your legs: 
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“You. must bring your club up the 
dotted line. Then it goes backward 
along the starred line, as shown in the 
picture following: 





“You will see by a comparison of 
this picture with the following position 
that the swing back is largely a matter 
of wrist work. 

“The next picture shows by the 
dotted line how the club returns to 
the ball: 





It will be seen that it comes right up 
to the ball, is checked for the briefest 
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fraction of an instant, and then sinks 
to rest behind the ball; care, of course, 
being taken not to hit the 
ball in so doing. 

“Now, that is all that is 
necessary for the waggle. 

Not one golfer in a hun- 
dred really knows what is 
wanted in the waggle. Not 
one in five hundred does 

it properly. 

“It is good to have a 
hop over a hurdle or two, 
or a sprint off the mark = 
before a race, but it is - 
not good to run the 
whole course or to jump ot 
too many hurdles. Takes 
too much away from the 
time when you need it. 

“You must remember this, for it is 
important. The waggle cannot be 
despised. 

“It is an integrant portion of the 
game, but it isn’t the game. 

““One should not waggle any more 
than is necessary to make one feel 
that one has got a good sight of the 
ball, and that one’s muscles are 
limbered enough to give one the best 
possible chance of hitting it success- 
fully. 

““Generally speaking, nothing more 
extended than | have shown is 
necessary. 

“| followed two crapulent noctam- 
bulists toward the Subway this morn- 
ing. They were wabbling all over the 
path, but one of them would insist, 
despite his companion’s protests, on 
stopping to do a waggle within a 
wabble. 

“| can’t forget the impatient friend’s 
remark after he had been stopped 
about five times: 

““*Takesh shtoo long, Zhon! Get it 
over, old top.’ 

““That’s the good advice about the 
waggle. Do it as | show it here, but 
— ‘get it over.’ 

“You are there to hit the ball. If 
you want to play golf, get to it. It’s 
worse than'useless—it’s immoral 
cowardice — to look on the waggle as 
a means whereby to put off the evil 
second. 

“If you feel like this, the longer you 
wait the worse you will get. 

“Make your waggle as short as you 
can. Nearly all players take too much 
time in their preliminaries. 

“* Get it over,’ as the crapulous one 
said. 

“It’s excellent advice.” 











‘Sinks to rest 
behind the ball.’’ 


F DIAZ, the far-renowned nephew, 
© Is gracing our popular shore; 
Geo. Goethals may yet take the toga 
Of Gotham’s most turbulent chore. 
Hank Thaw, the perennial primrose, 
Has blushed for the movies at last; 
The breeks of Castillo 
Were stuffed with a pillow, 
And Spring has decided to blast. 


The New Haven Rail-and-Derail Road 
Has issued a ban against rum; 
For folks who are nervous while riding, 
There still remain checkers and gum. 
Panc Villa, the Mexican marksman, 
Has added an “n” to his name; 
A verdant young Queen 
Wore a wig painted green, 
And the weather was feeling the same. 


Vin Astor is studying food laws— 
He’s soon to be married, | trow; 
Geo. Dewey, the hero and author, 
Dropped bombs across Germany’s bow. 
“Frank” Joseph, the Austrian Kaiser, 
Gets up at Three-thirty V. R.;* 
The job of a King 
Is a beautiful thing, 
But we’re glad we ’ve escaped it 
thus far. 


* Very Reluctantly. 

































































King George, of Great Britain and 
London, 
Developed a prodigal streak, 
He lifted his laborers’ income 
To four dizzy dollars a week. 
The Mayor of Gotham went coasting — 
He does do the chilliest things! 
The Feminist Creed 
Was abundantly tea’d, 
And Spring Baseball has moved to 
Hot Springs. 


Gus Rodin, the Paris (France) sculptor, 
Said feet must be big to be art; 
Alphonso of Spain won a yacht race— 
Be quiet, my quivering heart! 
A dog was discovered in Mannheim 
Who reckons twice two to be four; 
Our thoughts about winter 
Were killed by the printer, 
And Sulzer is fizzing once more. 


THE NEWS 
[IN RIME. 


an 
CR 
. 


Miss Gluck is engaged to Zimbalist, 
Considerable harmony there; 
A Rembrandt brought thirty-six thousand 
But somehow we don’t seem to care. 
The Smart Set was seen at the Dog- 
Show — 
No double entendre is meant; 
Despite Mr. Bryan 
March roared like a lion, 
And Glynn gave up Murphy for Lent. 


Chas. Becker, of New York and Sing Sing, 
Was tendered a spandy new deal; 
If ever we blow up a feller 
We’ll go right to court—and appeal. 
A flock of Apollos are wanted 
To march in the Suffrage parade; 
The Mexican spectre 
Is still raising Hector, 
And Peace is a volatile jade. 


F. Dana Burnet. 























MONUMENTS OF CIVILIZATION. 


One dedicated to vanity; the other to science. Which better justifies the 


killing of animals ? 











THE 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 


FOR 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Here Modern Science, Aided by 


VIVISECTION, 
is Gradually Conquering and 
Eradicating Human 


Disease. 
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Guede SAYS: 


When in New York Don't Miss: 


Maude Adams, COMEDY ..... . . . Empire 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, COMEDY . . . . Astor 
Potash & Perlmutter, COMEDY. . . . . . Cohan 
Grumpy, COMEDY. ....... . . Wallack’s 
Peg o’ My Heart, COMEDY... . . . . . Cort 
Dae, COURETTA. a ee se ag 
You Will Find these Worth Your While: 
Too Many Cooks, COMEDY... . . . 39thSt. 
The Little Cafe, MUSICAL. . . New Amsterdam 
Omar the Tent-Maker, DRAMA... . . Booth 
The Yellow Ticket, MELODRAMA . . . . Eltinge 
A Thousand Years Ago, DRAMA. . . . . Shubert 
Queen of the Movies, MUSICAL. . . . . . Globe 
Billie Burke, DRAMA ....... . . Lyceum 
Kitty MacKay, SCOTCH COMEDY. . . . Comedy 
You Would Probably Enjoy: 
Along Came Ruth, COMEDY. . . . . . . Gaiety 
The Midnight Girl, MUSICAL . . . . . . 44th St. 
The Misleading Lady, COMEDY. . . . . Fulton 
Frances Starr, DRAMA. . . .... . . . Belasco 
Things that Count, DRAMA ... . . Playhouse 
Blanche Ring, MUSICAL. .. . .. . byte 
Whirl of the World . _ Winter Garden 


High Jinks, MUSICAL... . ~~, ory Ma 
The # Laughing Fieabend, MUSICAL . Knickerbocker 
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BY THAD LAWSON. 


ALONG CAME RUTH, 
Gaiety Theatre. 


T™ highly artificial—as theatrical food— 

seldom appeals to the playgoer unless 
it is extremely novel or humorous in its 
manner of,service. The excellent service 
may entertain for the time, but leaves no 
lasting impression. 








’ 
HENRY W. SAVAGE’S PRODUCTION: ‘“* ALONG 
CAME RUTH.”’ 
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Oldport, Me., was slowly going to the 
dogs in a picturesque sort of a way, especi- 
ally Jsraed Hubbard's furniture store, when 
along came Ruth—out of a clear sky—who 
proceeded to turn the store and the town 
topsy-turvy. The absurdity of the affair 
somewhat jolts your ideas of the possible; 
yet the gatling-gun rapidity with which things 
happen, the ludicrous situations and many 
laughs which uff brings about, almost cause 
you to cease your soliloquies as to how it 
could happen. 

In a marvelously short time she turns the 
old furniture-store into a big department- 
store; makes the old town a real city, and 
some of its citizens rich. This pipe-dream 
plavs much better than it reads. It is 
absurdly humorous and the various bizarre 
characters are well presented. Irene Fenwick 
as Ruth, James Bradbury as /srael Hubbard, 
and Joseph Kilgour as Col. Bradford, aided 
greatly in the serving-up of this rural story. 

Plays like “The Fortune Hunter”—long 
gone before—have utilized the idea and 
robbed the present farce of its novelty; how- 
ever, the details are so well worked out in 
the present instance that “Ruth” is a good 
evening’s entertainment; not the sort that 
you would walk from Peekskill to see, but 
—good. It is wholesome, also, and that 
counts a great deal nowadays; not that our 
city is in need of such things, but it sounds 
nice to say them, and I think it’s a nice way 
to end a review, don’t you? 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


TOO MANY COOKS. 
39th Street Theatre. 


5 axe most interesting thing in this wide 
world is human nature. When an 
author can faithfully reproduce true-to-life 
characters on the stage he need not give 
them much to doin order to make it interesting. 
For further proof see “’Too Many Cooks.” 

Alice Cook (Inez Plummer) and Allert 
Bennett (Frank Craven), her fiancé, were 
trying to build a modest, suburban cottage 
in which to house their future happiness. 
Numerous other Cooks —of various degrees 
of consanguinity —frequently sojourned to 
the scene of operations, carrying with them 
lots of good advice—large gobs of it done 
up in shawl-straps. This they offered, 
urged upon, even jammed down the throats 
of, the hapless couple. A/dert had a friend 
—the life-long kind—who was also handy 
at offering advice; though much more 
unctuous than the Cooks. He also had an 
uncle who was most vitriolic— at advising. 

You would hardly believe that just the 
clashing of these characters and the simple 
love-story could make an interesting comedy ; 
but Frank Craven knows his subject — 
human nature; and he knows how to repro- 
duce it on the stage. ‘The dialogue bristles 
with humor, pathos, satire, repartee, and epi- 
grams. Itis one continuous chuckle. 

The scenery—like the idea—is also 
novel; you almost see a cottage built before 
your face and eyes. It is all very realistic. 
If you are a home-builder, married, ex- 
pecting to be married, a mother-in-law, or a 
carpenter, you will appreciate this comedy. 
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Now, my advice—I beg your pardon, I 
mean suggestion — is, that you take a night 
off some time in the near future and meet 
the Cook family, and incidentally you may 
see yourself as other people see you. I did. 





GEORGE MACFARLANE IN 


THE MIDNIGHT GIRL. 
44th St. Theatre. 


-— the prescription: First, find three 

very magnificent and lavish sets of 
scenery (these can easily be purchased—if 
you have the price). Then take three parts 
of very attractive chorus-girls to one part of 
boys; mix thoroughly, pour them into 
elegant and various-hued costumes (be sure 
and fill the tights full), apply a little paint, 
and let them dry. ‘Then add a carefully 
selected assortment of principals. Sweeten 
this with a lot of Briquet and Phillips catchy 
music (adulterate slightly so as to have 
enough), throw in any old piece of dialogue 
—an old almanac will do—and drink slowly 
for a period of three hours. 

This concoction may sound interesting, 
but it isn’t. How it feels to take it: 

Act 1.—Soothing effect on the ears, 
pleasing on the eyes. Patient gradually 
sinks into a soporific stupor. Has a pleas- 
ant dream; Geo. MacFarlane and Margaret 
Romaine’s duet very nice. Curtain slips 
down quietly—doesn’t disturb you—water- 
girl does. You take a drink—of water. 

Act 2.—Soporific phenomena returning. 
Man behind you, who claims to know, states 
that book was written in Grant’s ‘lomb. 
‘Tango solo by cymbal awakes you. Actors 
trying to do something—other actors “butt 
in.” Another nice duet. Laughter! Cul- 
prit discovered reading jokes in program 
—excommunicated. Curtain. 

Acr. 3.-—By this time you can think of 
nothing but Margaret Romaine and the 
Subway (uptown). Stick around until after 
eleven to hear final results. Margaret sang 
the loudest and the best,—she wins,—she’s 
a star. Shanley’s is the handiest place to 
lunch. Curtain. 

“I’m cured!” (apologies to Goldberg.) 
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“THE MIDNIGHT GIRL.” 

















HER SYSTEM: 


yh WINNALL (entering ).—‘“ Good-after- 

noon everyone. Am [I late? I’m 
terribly sorry. Everyone here but me? How 
dreadful/ ‘Thank you, Mrs. Battle, you say 
you saved a place at your table forme? How 
good of you. Oh, yes! How stupid of me, we 
have to cut for partners, of course. Well, after 
all, Mrs. Battle, I have to play against you, and 


‘i as 


* 


era \) 


** May I touch the fur on the yoke?” 





it’s your deal, zs #’¢ it? You make it with- 
out, dear? Well, I double, even if I haven't 
much of a hand. You go dack did you say? 
*Um-m—let me see, that makes forty-eight a 
trick, and it’s my lead too. Well, I lead the 
queen of hearts. By-the-by, Mrs. Battle, is 
Mrs. Vera Blonde visiting you now? I saw 
her with your Ausband as I hurried through 
the Park. Why, Mrs. Battle’ Don’t you 
know the rule of ‘Cover an honor with an 
honor’? Zoo dad, you let my queen trick go 
through, and now I am going to take your 
king with my ace. I’m so sorry. Your hus- 
band is out of own? Well, then, of course 
1 was mistaken. Gracious! Do we go up? 
No, that score is not bad for four hands. 
Yes, you are right, that doubled and redoubled 
heart hand, or was it a no-trump, did it, of 
course. Nothing but chance on my part. 
‘Tra-la, dears.” 

[MRS. WINNALL progresses to the next table.] 

Mrs. WINNALL.—‘“ Hello Kitten! How 
sweet you look this afternoon. You play 
against me, don’t you, dear? My! how 
becoming that hat is! Put it a “fe further 
back on your head to show more of your 
pretty face. It’s your make, honey. Well, 
Mrs. Smith, if Kitten Aas a hand to make it 
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CLuB. Progressive Bridge—game 
for women about to start. 


clubs in the original, why should n’t she? 
You say she hasn't? How do you know? 
Oh—o—well, of course, but Kitten, dear, 
don’t you mind; you can’t lose very much 
at clubs anyway, and, besides, you won't 
object when I tell vou what my son said 
about you and Mrs. Smith’s daughter being 
the most popular girls at the dance last night. 
Oh, Kitten, dear, you must be more careful! 
Mrs. Smith plays such a splendid game, and 
vou did not notice her signals. Yes, I am 
afraid we did get the odd trick, and that gives 
us the extra fifty points to the score. We go 
up, don’t we? I amso surprised at that.” 
[MRS. WINNALL progresses to the next table.] 
Mrs. Winnatt.— ‘How do you do, 
everyone? Mrs. Quiet, how are those precious 
children? Weil, ‘Aat’s all right, Mrs. Quiet, 





‘“*7 saw her with your husband.” 


even if you don’t play cards very often, 
everyone understands. When you are unde- 
cided, why just dridge it. Oh! You bridge 
it now, do you? Mrs. Jones, it is bridged to 
you. Spades/ Well, I double spades. Mrs. 
Quiet, I think your children have the most 





Scene. — CARD-ROOM OF COUNTRY o 
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A MONOLOGUE. 


perfect manners, and I understand thev are 
just as smart as they caz be. Do you know, 
you are considered the dest housekeeper in 
town! Why, Mrs. Jones, how can you blame 
Mrs. Quiet for passing that hand? She had 
absolutely zothing but the four aces and a jack 
and a queen, and anyway it is much better to 
know how to keep house than to play bridge. 
Mercy me! I go up again.” 
[MRS. WINNALL progresses to the next table.) 
Mrs. WiInNALL. — “How do you do, 
ladies? Splendid afternoon, isn’t it? Yes, 
I have been having rather good luck. Miss 
Curio, I play against you, you little rascad, 
and it is my deal isn’t it? Let me see, I 
think I will trv it without. You doudle, Mrs. 
Smart! Miss Curio, your partner has doubled 
my no-trump, and it is your lead; but, dear, 
before I forget it, Mr. Stillwater asked me as 
a personal favor to him to find out if the rumor 
of yourengagement was true. He admires you 
so much, so, so much. It’s your lead, Miss 
Curio, and Oh, yes, I almost forgot! 
Brother Bobasked me to tell you Why, 
Mrs. Smart! How can you blame Miss 
Curio? Lvery one don’t use the heart con- 
vention. Now, let mesee! I took that club 
trick, didn’t 1? Well, wat do you think! 
I have nine spade tricksin my hand. You say 
you would have had wine heart tricks and the 
ace of diamonds! Oh, Mrs. Smart! Isn't it 
funny how the hand's run? My move again ?” 
[MRS. WINNALL progresses to the next table.] 
Mrs. WINNALL.—* This is the last game, 
isn’t it? Thank you, Mrs. Vane. What 
an exquisite gown you have on! May | 
touch the fur on the yoke? Molly, dear, is that 
another set of earrings? My, but you do spend 
money! They are /ovely/ 
Mrs. Sharp, one of your hair- 
pinsisaboutto fall. Ill fix 
it for you. Is it possible I 
have won again? Have Z 
won the prize? How 
perfectly fascina- 
ting! What did 
vou remark, 
Mrs. Sharp? 
That ‘ Prop- 
inquity is the 
Mother of 
Finessing!’ Mercy, 
how clever! Isn't it 
curious how all my 
finessing worked! 
Good-by, everybody, 
good-by!” 
[Exit Mrs. WINNALL —" 
with prize. | Mrs. E. J. McGivney. 
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AN AFTER-DINNER FABLE. 


(- among those whom “we have with 
us to-night,” there were two green 

hands. Neither James nor Henry— 
IN for such were their names— 





Brow 


had applauded him for several minutes, that 
he hadn’t said it. But then they didn’t care. 

Moral: Never mind the goods; it’s the 
package that counts. 


AS TO TIME. 


we is the chiefend of man? Theoreti- 
cally, a number of things; practically, 
to save time. Is much time saved by man? 
Very much, and more and more. What 





=y had ever had much experience 
"a in the line of public speaking. 4 
James, however, when called 
upon to speak, had a head full 
of ideas and a fair-sized vocabulary. 
He might have acquitted himself very 
well in the eyes of the diners had it not 
been for his unfortunate manner. No 
matter what he said, its effectiveness was 
killed by the way he said it. James 
cringed on his feet. He picked up a 
napkin and nervously let it fall again. 
He grabbed at the back of a chair and 
unconsciously imitated a gymnast on 
the parallel bars. He hesitated and 
grew apologetic. And all through his 
remarks, which really were worth listen- 
ing to, he was about as cheerful and 
happy looking as the man in the black 
skull-cap who presides at funerals. 
Henry, on the other hand, made a hit. 
When called upon by the toast-master 
he rose like a bearer of glad tidings. 
His shirt-front and his smile were alike 
imposing, and he worked them both to 
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becomes of the time so saved? It has 
to be killed. Is time, then, a species of 
big game, so that men enjoy killing it? 
Notatall. In point of fact the killing 
of time is the most boresome of all 
bores. What is the use of saving time? 


Nobody knows. 


WILLIE’S WEEK. 


9g Will lay for Pop with a 

bucket of dish-water and a mop, 
the way the Phoolish Kids did in the 
Sunday Whoop. 

Turspay.— Will trip up grandma 
with a rope at the head of the stairs, the 
wav Boobv did in the Sunday Scream. 

WepnNEspay.— Will get the cook to 
look out the window and then cut the 
sash-cord so the window will fall on her 
neck, just the way Silly Silas did in the 
supplement of the Sunday Slapstick 

‘THuURsDAY.— Will push Ma against 
the gold-fish aquarium while she’s dust- 
ing the sitting-room, the way Naughty 
J Ned did in the Sunday How. 











the limit. As far as ideas went, Henry’s 

speech was a kindergarten effort, abounding 
in such epigrams as “‘ two and two make four,” 
but his manner of putting it over was a com- 
bination of Demosthenes, Daniel Webster, 
and De Wolf Hopper. Two seconds after he 
started Henry had the diners all laughing in 
anticipation of what he was just about to say. 
They did n’t realize until he finished, and they 


BREAKING THE MONOTONY. 
gy (in Hickvilie).—Life in this 
burg must be kind of monotonous, 
isn’t it? 

Hore.-Keeper.— Used to be a little that 
way, but two weeks ago the manager of our 
theatre started to change the pictures twice 
a week! 





“You kids get right home! 


THE KNELL OF PARTING DAY. 


Fripay.—Will take baby for a walk, 
if Ma lets me, and drop him down a coal-hole, 
the way Jimmy did in the Sunday Hotbox. 

SATURDAY.—Will tie that Smith kid next 
door to a tree and throw bricks at him, the 
way Nutt did to Dippy in the Sunday Zeon. 

SuNpDay.—Will get Pop to give me all the 
funny sheets, and I'll look up some corking 
good stunts to try the week after. 





The curfew-bell has been ringing for the last half-hour!” 
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“The Inspector —_ 
Is Back Of (Saw) 


Every Bottle’ — e; ‘ 


In the life of even the best of us, there are days when “‘all 
the ginger seems to have been knocked out of us’’, and the 
world looks ‘‘mighty blue”. At such a time you will find in 
Sunny Brook—The Pure Food Whiskey—a safe, satisfying, pleas- 
ant stimulant, which will almost instantly brace up your entire 
system, and put new life into body and brain. Its strongly de- 
veloped medicinal properties makes the use of Sunny Brook, in 
moderation, highly beneficial and healthful. 


The Largest Distillers of Fine, Old Whiskey in the World are 
back of Sunny Brook—The Pure Food Whiskey—besides, Sunny 
Brook is bottled under the Green Government Stamp, a positive 
assurance that it is U. S. Government 100%—and that it reaches 
you with its natural purity and matchless quality fully preserved. 


SUNNY BROOK is now bottled with our own patented 
Twister” stoppers. One_twist uncorks or re-corks the 
bottle tight. No Need for Cork Screws. } 
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Tue Ox_p ’Un.—Pluck, my boy, pluck; first and last, that is the one 
essential to success in business. 

Tue Younc ’Un.—Oh, of course, I quite understand that. 
is finding someone to pluck.—Cudan Times. 


The trouble 





WEATHERBOUND. 





Mrs. Brown (fo unexpected visitor).— Why, what a surprise! It 
must be years since you last called on me. 

Mrs. SMITH. — Ah, well, my dear, consider the weather we have been 
having! —Sydney Bulletin 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. per case of 6 glass stoppered hotties. 








| of Abbott's Bitters. 


| 
| 


school teacher, 
before our sins can be forgiven?” 


DELICACY. 




















TAILOR (calling out measurements to 
clerk). 
fii—er—hin proportion !— Punch. 


Chest, thirtv-nine-half; waist, 


The piquancy of a Sherbet is attained by using a dash 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


“Now, Harry,” asked the Sunday- 
“what must we do 


“That ’s easv,” replied Harry. “We 


must sin.” —xchange. 
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PEBBLEFORD 
Old Fafhioned 
Quali 
Kentucky Bourbon 


CLEAR SPRING DISTILLING CO., 
BOURBON, NELSON COUNTY, KY 








August 14, 1816, 
**Today being Saturday. I drove to 

town to buy some needed things at 

the shops. I picked up Jack Havens 

on the road and we stopped at the 

tavern for some good 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


A pure, mellow whiskey whose 
unvarying excellence and delicate 
flavor have retained and added 
to its popularity with each pass- 
ing year. 
ed in charred oak bar- 4& 
Distilled and bottled in { 





rels. 











UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The founders of our nation were 
A noble race and full of vigor: 
They faced their foes without demur 
| And well withstood the climate’s rigor. 
They ne’er despaired, though oft defeated, 
And though their lives were not steam- 
heated! 


| 
| Undaunted, calm, they stood alone 
And tamed the forest unaffrighted ; 
They never knew the telephone 
Nor were the streets electric lighted! 
Through hardships they were rather jolly, 
But how they must have missed the trolley! 





They fought in freedom’s holy cause, 


Their hearts were stout, their minds were 


| noble, 
Although they had no pure-food laws 
And knew naught of the automobile. 
When Washington defeated Britain, 
His orders never were typewritten ! 


A nation free they gave to us; 
We cannot praise them, then, too highly. 
They knew not of the octopus, 
Or Schedule K, or Dr. Wiley. 
Though well they wrought, despite all stric- 
tures, 
They never saw the moving pictures! 
New York Globe. 





“Op RockyBILT is a great bene- 
factor,” said the Boob. ‘He has done 
a lot of good things.” 
“Yes,” replied the Grouch. “I'm 
| one of them.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





DvuE PRECAUTIONS. 


One day while in Trenton a man from a small town happened to collide 
with a bunch of hygienics, and among other things they referred to the water 


supply of his home town. 


man when questioned as to its quality. 


“It isn’t as good as it might be,” said the Jersey- 


“There are something like ten million 


microbes to a drop, but. it is the best we can do at present.” 
“What do vou do to safeguard yourself against water of that kind?” 


queried one of the hygienics, with a look of concern. 


precautionary measures.” 


“Oh, yes,” smiled the Jerseyman. 


“You surely take some 


‘“‘ First we filter the water, and then we 


boil it, and then we drink applejack.”— Argonaut. 


TOLD THE TRUTH. 
SHe.—You told me I was the only woman you ever proposed to. 


He.—True. 


Sue.—True, is it? I’ve heard that you’ve been engaged to three women. 
He.—All of them were widows, love. They didn’t wait for a proposal.— 


Exchange. 


«I SUPPOSE your elections are intended to decide who shall hold office?” 


“‘ Sometimes. 
Washington Star, 


But this one is to decide who shall be made to let go."— 








bond. 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. a 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Way. 
* petty have rd — in Shirley 
s ,” sneered the New Yorker. | ° 
“I dare say not,” replied the Phila- President 
delphian. ‘TI suppose your street-car Sus nders 


horses nibble it off as they browse | Be sure ‘“‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
along.” —Lippincott’s The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 





Shoulder-freedom 
for work or play 


“Satisfaction 
or money back” 


5% 


Why THE Basy was BounceD. 


You! 


—man—if you want the finest 
old, mellow whiskey, order 


OLD 


I.W. HARPER 
WHISKEY 


In 50 years its equal hasn't 
been found, 





The new baby had proved itself the possessor of extraordinary lung- 
power. One day baby’s brother, little Johnny, said to his mother: 

“Ma, little brother came from heaven, did n’t he?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the mother. 

Johnny was silent for a moment, and then he went on: “I say, ma.” 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“T don’t blame the angels for slinging him out, do you ?”— 7it Bits 












A GENTLEMAN, rushing from his dining-room into the hall and sniffing 
disgustedly, demanded of Jeames, the footman, whence arose the outrageous 
odor that was pervading the whole house. To which Jeames replied: “You 
see, sir, to-day’s a saint’s day, and the butler, ’e’s ’"Igh Church, and is burning 
hincense, and the cook, she’s Low Church, and is burning brown paper to holy 
viate the hincense.”— Arvonaut. 





BERNHEIM DISTILLING Co 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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“BLIGGINS is a terrible man to hunt trouble.” “\What is worrying him 
now?” ‘He is worrying about the income-tax he will have to pay if he ever 
gets an income big enough to be taxed.”—Springteld Republican. 





EW BOOKS—“The Hair’’—its physiology 
anatomy, diseases and treatment —a scientific 
treatise published by the European” specialist H. 
Achershaug, M.M.D. (Norway), bas made a great sensa- 
tion. “Its wonderful results have astonished the medical 
profession.”’—News. The Book, WITH SWORN STATE- 
MENTS and doctors’ endorsements, is sent FREE on re- 
ceipt of 6c. for postage, &c Address the author, H 
Achershaug, M.M.1)., 500 —Sth Ave., (P. A.), New York. 


THE IDIOTIC ADVICE. 


EXPLicit. 
Mrs. YOUNGBRIDE (/o butcher). — 
I want two pounds of beefsteak, and 
have itrare, please.— Boston Transcript. 
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DENTIST.— Have you been anywhere else? 

PATIENT.—I went to see the chemist in our village. 

DenTIST.— And what idiotic advice did he give you? 

PATIENT.— Ile told me to come and see you, sir! —Zondon Opinion 


HUA AA 








Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters are 
appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
2% cts.instamps. OC. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ILIA LAT 





Hir Ir. 

Potty (¢0 big sister's admirer). — 
Guess what father said about you last 
night ? 

ApDoLpHus.—Oh, I could n’t guess, 
weally! 

Po.tty.—I ’ll give you a peach if 
you can guess. 

ADOLPHUS (flustered ).—Oh, Polly, 
I have n’t an idea in the world! 

Po.tty.—Urr! You was listening. 

| — Sydney Bulletin. 


A REPRIMAND. 
“You knew your lesson to-day,” 
said the head of the team, accusingly. 
“ Yes, captain.” 
“Well, let it pass this time, but it 
looks as if you were neglecting your 
football."— Washington Herald. 


FREE. Green’s Co 
58 Wall 8St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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A Goop IDEA. 
A famous educator says everybody ‘PLEASE, sir,” said the maid to the 
ouvht to read a little poetry every | head of the house, “there’s a gentle- 
fay man here to see you on business.” 
I agree with him. If more people “Tell him to take a chair.” 
wc ald read poetry every day, perhaps “Oh, he 8 already taken them all, 
the would n’t be so many trying to | and now he’s after the table. He’s 
wi te it."—A ge- Herald. from the instalment house.” — Mew 
| York Herald. 


H' NRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


82, \ and 36 Bleecker Street. 
BkcH WaRkHOUSE: 20 Beekman Street, 


All kinds of Paper made to order. 





THE NARROWING TARGET. 


“T HEAR your neighbor, Perkins, has 
bought a new goat.” 
> new vor, | “Yes, I just got wind of it.”— 
| Purple Cow. 
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SLASHED SKIRTS. 
The reason they ’re worn by the daughters 
of Eve 
Would prove, if left to a jury, 
That the girls no doubt are inclined to be- 
lieve 
Chat all the men come from Missouri. 
’ Boulevardier. 


“WHERE is the spirit of ’76?” thun- 
dered the holiday orator. 

“All drunk up,” 
kempt but interested individual in the 
front row.—frinceton Tiger. 


moaned the un- 








elem @-h', a Free to You! 

A ——i 

. Yes, absolutely 

C 0 a g S h ] free for a limited 

time, toadvertise 

our school. Cute 

the cost of Complete Law Course to amazingly low 

figures, But in order to benefit by this lifetime 

chance, you must write today, before it is too late. 

No obligation on your part. 

You Can Study Law at Home 
——— NS — 

Graduate correspondence students most suc- 
cessful at Bar Examinations. More than 40,000 stu- 
dents enrolled—largest Law School for Home Study 
in world. Our method of instraction same as Har- 
vard, Michigan and other big Law Schools. We 
guar“ntee to coach graduates free until they pase 
bar examination. Send letter or postcard today 
for free $100 Law Scholarship Certificate and free 
catalog. Hurry, there is not a minute to lose. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
Dept. 25138 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Hl. 
ee 














SEEING THINGS. 

YEAS] This paper says a Little 
Rock, Ark., citizen the other day saw 
a wandering alligator in a street near 
his home. 

CRIMSONBEAK If this Little Rock 
man did actually turn over some new 
leaves the first of the year, it is to be 
hoped that this occurrence happened 
before the advent of 191 }. Yon kers 
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Art Reproductions from Puck 


Painted by NELSON GREENE. 


Beautifully printed in Four Colors and mounted for framing on extra- 
finished heavy 4-ply cardboard, size 14x12 inches. Sent securely wrapped 
— not rolled —to any part of the world on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Address PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Puck Building, New York 
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GIDDAP! 


FRIENDLY FARMER.— Can't I give ye a lift, girls ? 
SUFFRAGETTE “GENERAL.” — You can, sir, by voting for the Cause! 











